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Peace on Earth 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Long ago the angel chorus sang a song of hope to the people of 
earth. The words of that song, “On earth, peace, good will toward 
men,” must have sounded very strange and unreal to men who knew 
little of love and justice and peace. But peace was the gift that the 
infant Jesus came to bring to the world, and His heralds could sing no 
other song. 

The Son of God still says to a troubled world: “My peace I give 
unto you . . . Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be fearful.” 

I say to you boys and girls of America, as well as to the boys and 
gitls whose homes are in war-torn lands, the promise of peace that Jesus 
Christ brought to the world is still good. The world does not have 
peace because the people of the world have not obeyed the law of God 
that says we shall have love and justice and peace in our heart. If every 
man, woman, and child in every land would give first thought to the 
happiness and comfort of his neighbor, there could be no such thing 
as war. 

I can almost hear someone say: ‘But I am only one little boy” or 
“I am only one little girl. What can I do to bring peace to the earth and 
good will to men?” You can begin this very Christmastide to think of 
your neighbor first and yourself last. A neighbor is one person who is 
near another. It may be Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, a classmate, the 
person who lives next door, or even one in a foreign land. Are these 
neighbors of ours going to be happy this Christmas? Whether they live 
near us or far away we can give them all our love and good will. If we 
will all do that, then peace will come to the world. 

My love and good will are my Christmas gift to you. 
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HE sixth grade was 


“Rhoda, you'd be the very one 


awhirl with excite- ee to do that,” Janet spoke across the 
ment. The principal had room. . 
just asked the pupils to By “Well, but Ann ought to draw 
take part in the Christ- : the picture,” Georgia repeated. _ 
mas program to be given { Olive Rambo Cook “Yes, she should,” one of the boys 
in the high-school audi- Pictures by Lola McColl Russell agreed. “She draws the fastest and 


torium. The class wanted 
to have an extra-good number, because they would 
have only one. 

“Let’s have somebody give a reading,” one of the 
boys suggested. 

“Oh, that would be only one of us. We want the 
whole class to take a part,” Miss Webb objected. 

“Then let’s sing carols,” someone else suggested. 

“The eighth grade is singing carols. We can’t do 
that.” Miss Webb looked thoughtfully around the 
room. 

“Why can’t the rest of us sing ‘Silent Night’ while 
Ann draws a Christmas picture in front of the 
audience?’ Georgia asked. “That would be different 
—and pretty too.” 

“Oh, let’s do!” everyone said quickly. Georgia 
could always think of the best things for a program. 

“And why couldn’t Jerry play an accompaniment 
on the violin?” Jack added. 

“I think it would be nice if, while Ann was draw- 
ing and Jerry playing, someone would read the 
Christmas story from the Bible,” thoughtful Janet 
Rhodes offered. “The one from Luke that goes, ‘And 
there were shepherds abiding in the fields by night.’ 
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the best. Why that picture of the 
red house with the candles in the window is 
plenty good!” The whole room murmured their 
approval. 

All through the discussion Ann had said nothing. 
Her face flushed with happiness and pride to think 
that the sixth grade wanted her to draw the picture, 
but a cold, sinking fear was commencing to crawl 
inside her, the same terrifying fear that always 
haunted her when she was asked to be on a 
program. She turned a miserable face toward the 
teacher. 

“I couldn’t,” Ann stammered brokenly. “I'd get 


“so scared I'd drop the chalk, You'll have to ask 


somebody else.” 

A feeling of shame swept over her. 

“You'd do it for the sixth grade, wouldn’t you?” 
one of the boys demanded. 

Ann shook her head sorrowfully: “I couldn't!” 

Miss Webb put her arm about Ann’s shoulders. 
“We'll all help. There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
Everyone in the sixth grade will be on the stage too.” 
She patted Ann’s shoulder comfortingly. “You must 
conquer this fear sometime, Why not this very 
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Christmas? You will try, won’t you?” 

“T can’t, Miss Webb,” Ann almost sobbed. “I just 
don’t want to.” 

The room was silent for a long moment. 

“Georgia, will you draw the picture for us?” Miss 
Webb asked quietly. Ann knew by the tone of her 
voice that she was disappointed. 

“Oh, Miss Webb! I can’t draw half as well as 
Ann. I'll try though,” she promised in a firm little 
voice. 

“Thank you, Georgia.” 

Ann sensed the disapproval of her classmates as 
they went on planning the program. 

“All the sixth graders will stand on the stage with 
Jerry and Rhoda and Georgia out in front. Jerry will 
start to play ‘Silent Night’ on his violin, and just as 
soon as he begins Georgia will start to draw. In a 
moment Rhoda will begin to read the Christmas story, 
and when she has finished, everyone will sing ‘Silent 
Night.’ It will take a lot of practice to get the picture 
and the singing finished at exactly the same time, but 
it will be beautiful. Do you want to try it?” 

“Yes, let’s do!” the whole grade chorused, all ex- 
cept Ann. She was looking straight ahead trying to 
keep the tears back. 

When four o'clock came, Ann slipped out the 
side door, not wanting to see or talk with any of 
the sixth graders, They thought she was disloyal 
and did not want to help! If they only knew! Ann 
could never forget the time when she had tried to 
recite a poem and had been so frightened that she 
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could not finish it, That was the first time that 
terrible feeling of fear had come over her, Shame 
filled her heart even now every time she thought 
of it. 

Why couldn’t she be like Georgia, who was always 
willing to help? Even though she had been second 
choice, Ann could hear the courageous voice saying, 
“Tl try.” 

Always before when Ann had begged not to be 
put on a program Miss Webb had asked someone 
else that could fc the part just as well or even better. 
But this was different. No one in the whole sixth 
grade was as good as Ann at 
drawing. Each week she drew 
an original picture on the 
blackboard for Miss Webb. 
Ann’s fingers seemed to give 
the chalk a magic touch. And now when she had a 
chance to bring honor to her class she had refused 
to help! 

When she reached home she hurried up the stairs 
and flung herself on the bed. 

“Nobody’'ll ever like me again,” she cried into the 
pillow. 

Mother opened the door softly, but Ann pretended 
not to hear; so the door was closed again. 

“Till tell her tonight or in the morning,” Ann 
thought miserably, “Mother will be disappointed in 
me too.” 

It was a very quiet little girl that ate her supper 
that evening and then curled up later in a big chair 
by the living-room fire. The dancing flames seemed 
to be the eyes of her classmates looking at her. All 
the joy and fun of Christmas was wiped out by this 
miserable feeling of fear and shame that had come 
over her. Ann decided to go to bed. 

Mother held her close as Ann kissed her good 
night, but she asked no questions, and Ann did not 
tell what was troubling her. 

“Tl be glad when Christmas is over,” Ann said to 
herself the next morning as she dressed for school. 
“Then perhaps the sixth graders will forget.” 

So far they had not forgotten. Ann would not 
let them. They were reminded of her failure every 
time they looked at her forlorn figure. She kept to 
her seat and drew sad little pictures on her sketch 
paper. Even Georgia and Rhoda, her two best chums, 
did not ask to see her drawings or talk with her about 
the Christmas program, Ann tried to forget by think- 
ing of her own Christmas tree at home; but it was a 
long, long day. 

Ann had her gifts ready and wrapped, all except 
Mother's, She had been waiting for a sheet of special 
drawing paper to make it on. When she reached 
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home it had come. She must hurry if it was to be 
finished by Christmas eve. 

Up in her room Ann fastened the piece of velvety 
paper to her drawing board. She had decided to make 
a small drawing of Mary and the Christ child, an 
original one, just the way Ann thought they must 
have looked if she could have seen them almost two 
thousand years ago. She would picture them in the 
stable, the Child lying on the straw in the manger, 
a mother sheep and her little lamb near by. Mother 
would love that kind of a picture, knew. 

While Ann used the soft little sticks of chalk and 
watched the lovely colors take shape under her fin- 
gers, she felt some of the pain and hurt of the last 
few days ease away. A quiet peaceful feeling seemed 
to smooth away the heartache. But in the morning 
when a group of girls hurried ahead of Ann, she 
thought they were trying to keep her from catching 
up with them, All the old hurt came back again, and 
the comfort she had gained from drawing the picture 
for Mother was lost. 

It was several evenings before Ann had Mother's 
picture completely finished, but finally she trimmed 
the edges and placed it in a narrow white frame 
that she had bought. Then she wrapped it in paper 
that was the color of the blue sky over Bethlehem 
and tied it with a shining gold ribbon that made her 
think of the star. 

“I wonder if the Christ child was ever afraid or 
ashamed,” Ann thought as she slipped the little 
package under the tree. “Maybe I won't always be 
afraid,” she murmured, as she thought of the face 
of the Child, “Maybe sometime I can draw a beauti- 
ful picture for everyone to see, But not now—not for 
a long, long time.” 

Finally the day before Christmas ar- 
rived and the program was to be pre- 
sented that evening. The school was hav- 


With strokes true and steady Ann drew the 
form of Mary bending over the Christ child 
as He lay asleep! 


ing a final rehearsal and trying to per- 
form just as they would in the evening. 

The auditorium walls were decorated 
with silver bells and white candles, The 
stage was beautiful with cedar trees and 
colored lights. 

When the sixth-grade number was 
called, one of the boys placed the easel at 
the front of the stage. Quietly Georgia 
and Rhoda took their positions, Jerry fol- 
lowing with his violin. Grouped behind 
the easel in two lines that reached almost 
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across the stage were the sixth-grade boys and girls. 

Softly came the strains of “Silent Night, Holy 
Night.” Georgia began to make swift strokes with 
colored chalk and under her fingers a picture started 
to grow, a scene of shepherds and their flock. 

Rhoda’s voice sounded sweet and clear: “ “There 
were shepherds abiding in the fields by night.’” 

Georgia kept on drawing. Those watching fol- 
lowed every stroke of the chalk. Ann, pressed tightly 
in among other sixth graders behind the easel, heard 
Rhoda’s words “ ‘And they were sore afraid.’” 

“Just as I am,” Ann thought ashamed. 

And then came Rhoda’s voice: “ ‘And the angel 
said unto them, Fear not.’ 

“But I didn’t listen for the angel,” Ann thought. 
Soon the reading was finished, Ann joined the others 
in singing. 

Georgia had not quite finished the drawing at the 
end of the song and Miss Webb was a little worried, 
but Jerry played until the picture was finished and 
that made it seem all right. 

“Everything will be fine tonight if Georgia draws 
just a little faster,” Miss Webb told them. “Everyone 
be present in the classroom by 7:15 this evening.” 

Ann hurried home through the crisp wintry air. 
Everywhere were people loaded with packages and 
calling happy Christmas greetings. 

“It’s the best time of year,” Ann tried to say 
happily. But there was a strange lump in her throat 
every time she thought of the program, a feeling 
that was not like Christmas. 

The tree in the living room was lovely with pack- 
ages piled high beneath it. Early in the morning 
Daddy and Mother would sit on the davenport and 
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Ann would take the gifts from the tree. Oh, it had 
always been such fun! Maybe the hurt would leave 
when Mother unwrapped her picture. Surely her face 
would shine. Daddy would smile too when he knew 
that Ann had drawn it. Well, soon it would all be 
over, It did not seem possible to Ann that she could 
really be wanting Christmas to be over! 

At seven o'clock Ann with her parents started for 
the schoolhouse. Her father and mother went into 
the auditorium while she went on to her classroom. 
At 7:20 everyone in the class was there—everyone 
except Georgia! The program was to begin in a few 
minutes, The sixth graders had the third number. 
Miss Webb kept her eyes on the door. Surely Georgia 
would not be late. 

Then it was time for the program to begin. 

One of the teachers came to the door and spoke 
hurriedly to Miss Webb for a moment. Miss Webb 
turned toward the children. 

“Georgia’s mother just called and said that they 
were having trouble with their car and would not 
be able to get here in time for the program!” 

The sixth graders groaned. 

Miss Webb was thinking hard. 

Ann felt someone jerk her sleeve. It was Rhoda, 
white-faced and trembling. 

“Ann, you've got to do it! Tell Miss Webb you'll 
draw the picture, Tell her!” Rhoda held onto Ann’s 
sleeve. Others crowded around. 

“Come on, Ann. You know you can,” everyone 
urged. Someone pushed her toward the door. 

Ann’s knees trembled, Little cold chills crawled 
up and down her back. Why, why did they have to 
ask her? She saw Miss Webb’s eyes watching her. 


“Oh, Ann!” Rhoda whispered, “don’t think of 
yourself! Think of the class! This is the only num- 
ber we have on the program, and we must not fail! 
Try just this once!” 

In some manner, Ann never remembered exactly 
how, she found herself walking across the stage with 
a box of chalk in her hand. The easel was already 
there, with a large white sheet of drawing paper 
firmly clipped to the board. 

The sixth graders were on the stage. Ann spread 
out the sticks of chalk and glanced at Rhoda and 
Jerry. They both smiled encouragingly. Everything 
was still. Could she do it? Would she fail them 
again? The whole sixth grade seemed to be holding 
its breath! 

Softly, Jerry started playing “Silent Night.” Rhoda 
began to read. 

With a long, swift stroke Ann pushed her chalk 
across the paper! First gray and then black, with a 
spot of blue and yellow. She must not hesitate! 
With shaking hand she drew in the brown wood 
of the manger, For a second she hesitated, and the 
picture of quiet hills near Bethlehem and shepherds 
watching underneath a starry sky came to her mind. 

Rhoda’s voice was firm and strong: “‘And the 
angel said unto them, Fear not.’ ” 

Ann’s lips moved. “I am listening to the angel this 
time,” she breathed silently. With strokes true and 
steady she drew the form of Mary bending over the 
manger, her head bowed in wonder over the Christ 
child as He lay asleep! 

There was a moment of silence after Rhoda fin- 
ished reading, and then came the song. Clear and 
sweet the sixth graders sang, with Jerry's violin lead- 
ing them in the song they loved so well. 


Swiftly Ann hurried on as she heard the voices 
singing the Christmas story. A window and a door 
were sketched in the gray stone wall of the stable, 
with soft yellow light shining in, touching the face 
of Mary and the Child. Behind both heads she drew 
yellow halos, A few finishing touches, and she laid 
down the chalk. 

With a long breath of relief, she picked up the 
black wooden frame and set it on the easel around 
the picture. As she turned to face the audience, there 
was one last note of Jerry’s violin and the room was 
strangely still for a moment. Then there came a warm 
rush of applause. 

The sixth graders went quietly back to their room, 
but once inside they crowded around Ann, all talking 
at once. 

“I couldn’t draw the shepherds in the fields, as 
Georgia did,” Ann explained, “but I had just fin- 
ished drawing a picture of the (Please turn to page 31) 
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By Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Last Month 


Alan Allen, whose nickname is “Tarp,” wanted a little 
rifle with all his heart. His father Daddy Jim however pre- 
ferred to give him something else to shoot with. A camera 
was the little “straight shooter” that Daddy Jim chose for 
Tarp. 

A contest offering a prize for the best photograph of an 
animal made Tarp eager to try out his new camera, so after 
lunch his mother took him out to the lion farm to “‘shoot” 
some big game, or rather some pictures of big game. 

On arriving at the farm the first person that Tarp met 
was Irv Lally. Irv had his camera with him, and both of 
the boys took several pictures. Irv did not seem to like 
Tarp and ‘sometimes Irv got in Tarp’s way: on purpose, it 
sometimes seemed. 

After the lions and lionesses had performed some tricks 
their trainer brought out a little lion about as big as a 
Scotty. Both Tarp and Irv made pictures of it. After re- 
marking that he was going to beat Tarp to the prize, Irv 
turned and went off with the boy in whose car he had come. 


Chapter Two 
THE MYSTERIOUS PICTURE 


HEN THEY got home Mom told Daddy Jim 

about how Irv Lally had treated Tarp. Dad 
looked at Tarp. He didn’t say anything. But he looked 
as if he were saying, “Well, what are you going to 
do, Son?” 

Tarp knew exactly what Daddy Jim would say if 
he said anything. “It’s not what somebody else does 
to you, Tarp, but what you do to him that counts.” 
Dad didn’t say things like that very often, except 
maybe at night when he sat beside Tarp’s bed for a 
minute or two after the light was out. But Tarp al- 
ways remembered the things he said then. 

“A kick never makes an ugly dog your friend, 
Tarp,” Daddy Jim said once. “When a fellow hits 
you, it never does any good to hit him back, If you 
add a meanness to a meanness, it’s twice as bad as it 
was before. Hatred is like poison; you can’t cure it 
with more poison. There’s only one antidote for evil, 
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and that’s good. Do you know what an antidote is?” 

“Butter,” said Tarp. 

“What? Oh, you mean butter on a burn? Fair 
enough, if it’s butter on the other fellow’s burn. 
When he’s burned up about something, what you do 
for him, not to him, is the antidote. Remember ‘for, 
not ‘to,’” 

Tarp went downtown to the drugstore to leave his 
films for developing. It cost only about five cents 
apiece to get a print of each picture out of his little 
camera. There was one picture he was very eager to 
see. It was the one of the baby lion. 

He met Jimmy Fox at the store, “I’m going to take 
pictures too,” Jimmy said, “I’m going to try for the 

rize.” 

“So is Irv Lally,” Tarp said. 

“Yes, I know,” Jimmy answered. “He got some 
pictures out at the lion farm. He says he has one of 
the baby lion that’s a honey.” 

“Oh,” said Tarp. He thought of his own baby- 
lion picture. He didn’t know whether it was a 
“honey” or not, because Irv had stepped between him 
and the little lion almost as he snapped the shutter. 
But he didn’t tell Jimmy that. 

Next day he went for his pictures. One was of the 
baby lion, and oh, it was a honey! The little lion 
was yawning as if he were bored stiff with the pro- 
ceedings—just bored, He looked so funny that Tarp 
was all excited about it. He just knew that this one 
would win the prize! 

The picture was a little one. Tarp’s camera took 
small pictures, only 214 by 314 inches in size, But the 
little lens was good, and the picture was sharp and 
bright although it was only about as big as his palm. 
It would enlarge well, the drugstore lady said, and 
would cost only a little money, Tarp had “a little 
money” left from what he had earned by cutting the 
grass for Mrs. Hazleton, who lived next door. So 
he left the sharp little negative of the yawning 
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bored-to-a-frazzle baby lion, with an order for the enlargement. The 
small lion in the big picture would be even larger than the big lions in 
his small pictures. He had several pictures of the big ones, one showing 
a lioness with her paw on the paw of the shaggy lion—through the 
bars. 

It would take two days to get the enlargement, Tarp could hardly 
wait that long, he thought. But he made up his mind not to show his 
picture of the little lion to anybody until he got the large print. He had 
no very good place to keep the small print out of sight at his home 
however, so he looked for a place to hide it in Daddy Jim’s garage. At 
last he put it up on a beam over the window on the garden side and 
left it there. 

He found it was hard to take any interest in anything but making 
photographs now, His fingers itched to have his camera in them all the 
time. Mom laughed at him a little, the way she did, with her eyes 
shining at him. 

“Take some pictures of Mehitable,” she suggested. And Tarp looked 
at the family cat for the first time with attention. Why, of course, a cat 
was an animal too, And Mehitable, with the absurd name that Mom 
had given her, was a cute animal, She was only a kitten at that, and 
full of fun. She was almost as funny as the little lion, which was a cat 
too if you stopped to think about it. 

So Tarp got ready to take a picture of Mehitable. And when he got 


-the camera out on the porch, where the sun was bright, and tried to 


persuade Mehitable to come out there and play, Mom suddenly joined 


him, She brought out a ball of red yarn and unwound some of it, and 


gave it to Mehitable, What happened then was so exciting that Tarp 
fell off the porch trying to get where he could make a picture of it. 
He fell right down into the flowers, and he was horrified at what he 
had done to them, till Mom began to laugh. Then he knew that she 
didn’t care too much. 

Mehitable got hold of the loose yarn that Mom had unrolled from 
the ball, and she began to wind herself up in it. Not on purpose of 
course: she just grabbed the yarn and began to roll over and over, and 
the yarn wound up around her, The more it wound the more excited 
Mehitable got. First she seemed to be playing in fun, and then she seemed 
scared, She began to fight the yarn as if it were something dangerous, 
and the more she fought the worse she got tangled up. It caught on her 
claws. It got around her neck, and under her legs, and over her eyes, 
and in her mouth. She bit at it, clawed at it, spit at it, and rolled so 
fast that Tarp couldn’t “find her in the finder,” as he panted to Mom. 

Her little feet thudded on the porch and it seemed as if her “elbows” 
and “knees” would be all banged up. But she didn’t seem to mind. 
She minded nothing but the yarn and how to get away from it and 
at the same time how to keep on playing with it. Then all at once, just 
as Tarp thought of stooping over so that the camera would be level 
with the porch floor and would take Mehitable wherever she rolled on 
that level, the cat herself rolled off the porch and down into the flower 
bed, just as Tarp had done. She fell just as Tarp snapped the shutter, 
and of course she just “flopped” over the way a cat does when she falls 
and landed on her feet. She went right on rolling afterwards as if noth- 
ing had happened, Yarn and cat and flowers and sunshine and dirt 
were all mixed up so that all Tarp could see was a bright cloud of fast- 
moving something that looked like a whirligig. Of course he knew that 


Tarp put the picture of the little 
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the picture he had made wouldn’t be any good, be- 
cause Mehitable had been moving so fast that it 
would be blurred. 

They rescued Mehitable at last, and Mom took the 
yarn off her. The yarn had dirt all over it, it was 
brown now instead of red, and Mehitable was dirty 
too. Mom took a brush to her and brushed her fur 
all out clean. She didn’t put Mehitable in the bath- 
tub the way you might put a dog in, because cats don’t 
like to become wet, Mom said. But Tarp got an idea. 

Why wouldn’t it be funny to get a picture of a wet 
cat? Before he had thought much about it, he picked 
Mehitable up, took her into the bathroom and 
dropped her in the tub, where water was standing 
because Mom had soaked out some things. And 
then? 

Well, then there was pandemonium, if you know 
what that means, There was a rumpus, There was a 
streak of wet water running all by itself, up over the 
edge of the tub, across the tile floor, out through the 
hall and away. And of course the streak 
was Mehitable. Wet cat? She was the 
wettest cat and the maddest cat you ever 
saw, as long as you could see her. But 
she vanished just as if there had been 
no such animal. She was right there a 
minute ago; then she was gone like the 
flash from a firecracker. Tarp couldn’t 
find her all day, though he called and 
looked for her every time he thought 
of it. Toward suppertime she came back, 


was horrified at what he had done to them, till 


Tarp fell right down into the flowers, and he 
Mom began to laugh 


all dry, and as quiet as if nothing had 
happened. She rubbed against Tarp’s 
legs as if she held nothing against him, 
and didn’t even remember what it was 
like to be “a streak of wet water.” 

Next day Tarp took some pictures 
of birds on the lawn. They looked like 
blackbirds, and their coats shone bright 
as brass in the sun. But he couldn’t get 
near enough to them to get a good pic- 
ture. Besides, their heads were always 
moving the way a chicken’s does when 
it is catching insects. They went “peck- 
ing in the air” with every step, heads 
up and their white eyelids blinking as 
if they were ready to run or were look- 
ing for feed or trouble. Yes, the black- 
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birds’ heads went like that almost. So Tarp knew his 
pictures were no good, and he thought this film 
wasn’t worth what it would cost to have it developed. 
All it had on it was pictures of Mehitable, rolling 
in yarn and blackbirds pecking the air. 

The next day was Saturday, and the enlargement 
of the little lion’s picture was to be ready at five 
o'clock that afternoon, At four Tarp was down at 
the drugstore waiting for the pictures to come in 
from the place where they were sent to be developed. 
He looked at the magazines in the newsstand rack 
till he was tired of them, He ached for an ice-cream 
soda, but he couldn’t buy one because it would take 
all the money he had for the enlargement of his 
little lion. He went out and walked up past the 
market, around the block, and back to the store. It 
was only twenty minutes past four then. The pic- 
tures wouldn’t be in for at least forty minutes, and 
maybe not then. 

Jimmy Fox came in. He expected some pictures 


ae 
fs 


too. Then Irv Lally came in. He sat on a stool and 
had an ice-cream cone, and grinned at Tarp and 
Jimmy. 

“You ought to see the pictures I got,” he said at 
last. 

“Show ’em to us,” Jimmy said. 

“Yeh,” Irv said, “Nix! Nobody sees my pictures 
till the contest is over.” 

“If they're any good the drugstore will exhibit 
them,” Tarp said. 

“Who says so?” 

“Mr. Alexander.” The owner of the drugstore 
had told Tarp that he planned to show pictures that 
were taken by Eagle Rock boys if they were good. 


Tarp could just see his little lion 
picture exhibited in the drugstore 
window. Maybe it would have a card 
on it saying, “Taken by Alan Allen,” 
or something. People would stand 
outside in a crowd and say, “How 
cute!” and laugh. Maybe they'd say, 
“Isn’t that the best you ever saw!” 
Perhaps Irv Lally would see it and be 
sorry he had been so mean, because 
he would see that Tarp’s little lion 
picture would win the prize, Maybe! 

But Tarp didn’t feel just right, 
thinking things like that. Somehow 
it seemed mean to Irv. He wondered 
what Dad would say about it. 

But while he was thinking about 
this, the young man who brought the 
photographs came into the store with 
a bunch of brown envelopes in his 
hands. And Irv and Jimmy and Tarp, 
and some other people who were 
waiting for pictures, all flocked to the 
counter at the end of the store, Irv 
carrying the last end of his ice-cream 
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cone in smeary fingers. And then something startling 
and mysterious happened. 

“Why, I haven't any pictures for you,” the drug- 
store lady said to Tarp. “Did you leave an order?” 

“Sure, For an enlargement, Don’t you remember 
—the little lion picture?” Tarp reminded her. 

“I remember the little lion picture,” she answered 
him, “but I thought that was Irving Lally’s—wasn’t 
it, Irving?” 

“Sure it was!” Irv said, He edged up and got be- 
tween the counter and Tarp. “Sure it was mine! 
What do you mean, yours?” he demanded of Tarp, 
over his shoulder. “When did you get a picture of 
the baby lion?” 

Something hot burned up inside of 
Tarp. “When you tried to get between me 
and it,” he said to Irv. “You tried to 
spoil it for me, but I got it.” 

“Here’s one for Irving,” the drugstore 
lady said, and took out an envelope marked 
with Irv’s name, And the next instant Irv 
pulled out a picture, an enlargement, and 
it was Tarp’s little lion made big. Just 
as sure as daylight, it was Tarp’s picture 
marked with Irv’s name, and handed over 
to him as his! 

“That's mine!” cried Tarp. 

“Aw, where do you get that stuff?” Irv 
asked, But he looked at the little lion pic- 
ture with a surprised glance, as if he didn’t know 
just what to make of it. 

“I made it—it’s mine!” cried Tarp again excitedly. 
“I left that negative here—I made that picture my- 
self! Somebody's made a mistake marking it for you.” 

He tried to grab the picture. But Irv snatched it 
out of his reach and turned around on him. “Hey! 
Cut it out!” he said, “It’s mine!” 

“I can prove it’s mine!’ Tarp suddenly shouted. 
He was all hot and furious inside, He was burning 


“up with anger. He was being robbed by the meanest 


boy in town. He'd fix that boy! He could prove that 
the picture was his by the little print he had hidden 
in the garage at home. All at once he turned and 
ran out of the store and away home, almost like “a 
streak of wet water.” 

The garage was open and he ran in. He reached 
up and felt along the top of the window, where he 
had put the print of the little lion just two days ago. 
He felt and felt, but couldn’t find it. Then he got 
the stepladder and climbed up and looked carefully. 
The photograph of the little lion was not there. It 
was gone! 

(To be continued) 
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y friends, but God 
is good. He is sending a new king, a savior into the 


ing. 

“The star moves,” the tall man told them. “Let us 
hasten and follow its course. Then \we shall find the 
newborn king. Ahd when|we find Him, let us give 
Him precious gifts, together with ouf love.” 

Quickly they made ready for the| journey. Three 
camels were brought out and blankets strapped se- 
curely across their backs. The Wise Men gathered 
together many golden trinkets, frankincense, which 
is a very fine and fragrant incense, and myrrh, a 
costly and spicy perfume. Then out into the night 
they went, to follow the star whose coming had given 
them such joy, happiness, and high hope. 

As the camels plodded along the dusty roads the 
Wise Men talked together. “For many, many years 
our prophets have foretold the coming of a savior. 
They have said a king would come from the line of 
David to rule the world and that there would be 
no end to His kingdom.” 
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Sign the Sky 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


“I am happy,” anothersaid, “that I am permitted 
e the sign and to follow it to the new king. 
ave gone before us who watched and waited 
of His coming, but saw it not.” 

third answered, “we are on a very holy 


was day the Wise Men stopped at an inn to rest 
and wait, for they could follow the star only by 
night. They gave the attendant pieces of money and 
asked him to feed and water 


eir camels, Then after a long: 
d earnest conversation in 
which they made plans for the 
coming night and the beginning 
again of their journey, the Wise 
Men went to their couches to 
sleep. 

When the day was over and 
darkness had come again they 
climbed upon their camels and 
started forth. Eagerness marked 
their every movement, and their 
faces turned skyward as they 
watched for the star. 

“It is there!” the tall man 
cried. “The same star that we 
saw in the East.” 

“The same star,” his com- 
panions agreed, “but it is big- 
ger and brighter than it was last 
night.” 

They hurried the camels on- 
ward, and the star went before 
them and guided their way. 
Down into Judea they traveled, 
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faithful to the sign that the Lord had given them. 

When they turned into the Bethlehem road they 
found it dusty and worn from much travel, “Many 
people of the house of David are going into Bethle- 
hem to have their names put upon the tax list,” one 
said. “It is the order of Augustus Caesar, the em- 
peror of Rome, that everyone must go to the city or 
town from which his ancestors came and there place 
his name upon the list. Bethlehem, sometimes called 
the City of David, was once the home of David, the 
shepherd-king. Many of the good king’s descendants 
are now returning.” 

“Long ago,” his companion reminded him, “one 
of our prophets foretold that out of Bethlehem 
should come a ruler for the people.” He gazed at 
the star so full of promise and then said: “The peo- 
ple long have expected good to come from the line 
of David, Our times are bad; there is much trouble 
and want and sin and sorrow in the world. The 
people are weary with waiting——” 

“See!” the third man cried, ‘““The star stands still! 
It has grown larger and more brilliant than it was 
when I looked at it only a moment ago.” He gazed 
intently. “The star hangs over Bethlehem.” 

The camels were tired; their feet seemed to lag. 
The Wise Men were dusty and weary from their long 
journey. But their shoulders straightened, and in 
their eyes burned the light of love and expectation. 


“The new king! It has been promised! And the sign 
is shining in the heavens!” they cried. 

Night had passed when the three Wise Men rode 
into the streets of Bethlehem, The people were talk- 
ing excitedly, but not about high taxes, They were 
telling of a strange thing that had happened in their 
midst. 

Shepherds, men whom they knew by name, had 
been watching their flocks on the hillside, As they 
had watched, there had appeared in the sky a star 
much bigger and brighter than ever a star had been 
before. 

“Yes, yes,” the Wise Men said. “We too saw the 
star and followed it here.” 

“The shepherds,” the people said, “were afraid 
and fell upon their faces to the ground, But an angel 
came and stood beside them. ‘Be not afraid,’ the 
angel told them, ‘for I bring you tidings of great joy 
that shall be to all people. There is born this day in 
the city of David a savior, who is Christ the Lord.’” 

“And,” the people continued, “the angel told the 
shepherds that they would find the newborn king 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” 

“The newborn king!” the Wise Men rejoiced to- 
gether, “The king for whose coming we have waited 
so long.” 

The people talked on. “The shepherds said that 
before they left the hillside the air was filled with 
heavenly music. The. angel choir 


praised God and sang, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’” 
“Tell us how to find this man- 
ger where rests the infant king,” 
the Wise Men begged. 
When they had been told the 


“It is there!” the tall man cried. 
“The same star that we saw in the 
East” 


way they hurried to the outskirts 
of the town, There they found 
Joseph, the carpenter from Naza- 
reth, and Mary, his young wife. 
They were descendants of the good 
king David and had come to Beth- 
lehem to put their names upon the 
tax list. Finding that the rooms at 
the inns were already full and the 
houses crowded, they had sought 
shelter in the stable. 

Mary leaned over the manger 


and crooned (Please turn to page 30) 
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Christmas Is on the Way 


Eddie Ware (8 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


My mother is so to me, 
My auntie and grandma are swell; 
I kiss all three of them each da 
And my little brother Charles as 
well. 
My auntie says at Christmas time 
If I will be real nice 
That she will get old Santa 
To bring me a big bike. 


A Boy and His Queen 


By Jack Brundage (13 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


In England in the year 1549 a boy 
baby was born to Charles and Mary 
Houghton. They called him Howard 
John. Because this was their first and 
only child they decided to make a great 
man of him. 

When Howard reached the age of 
eight years he was sent away to a boys’ 
school. For two years he studied hard. 
In the second year before returning 
home for Christmas he was presented 
with a gold chain. When he reached 
home he found his father extremely 
ill. It was three days until Christmas 
and Howard hit upon a plan whereby 
he could get some money to pay a 
doctor to visit his father. 

Howard had a wonderful voice and 
on Christmas Eve he set out toward 
the palace where there was great re- 
joicing because it was the first Christ- 
mas in Queen Elizabeth's reign. How- 
ard managed to scale the wall and in a 
short time he was outside one of the 
ballroom windows. Lifting his voice 
like a sweet silver bell on the crisp 
winter air, he sang one of the best- 
loved carols of the time. In a few 
minutes the windows were crowded 
and there at one of them was the 
queen herself smiling down at him. 
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With new courage he raised his 
voice and finished in a soft note like 
the faint sound of a fading summer 
breeze. There were cheers and the 
clapping of hands. He was ordered to 
come in out of the cold. The great 
wooden doors were suddenly swung 
open and in a few minutes he was 
standing at the far end of the ball- 
room. Beautifully dressed lords and 
ladies stood on two sides making a 
path to the throne, where sat the 
queen. Howard gasped. The queen 
was dressed in a beautiful wine-red 
gown caught up on all sides with dia- 
monds. The dress had a huge white 
lace collar standing in a stiff ruche be- 
hind her bejeweled, flame-red hair. 
She wore beautiful silk gloves on her 
white arms and silver slippers on her 
dainty feet. She eral to him with 
her feather fan and smiled graciously. 


Howard bowed gracefully and his 
slim, young body trembled with ex- 
citement as he marched quickly up the 
room. He knelt before her as she sur- 
veyed his soft, brown hair, blue eyes, 
and smooth, fair skin. Then she 
touched the shoulder of his worn tunic 
and said, ‘Arise, Sir Nightingale.” A 
surge of excitement ran through him. 
Then he arose and smiled shyly. 


The queen asked Howard gently 
why he was not home with his family 
on Christmas Eve. He did not want 
to tell her that he had come for help 
or money. But he told her his story, of 
how his parents had saved their money 
to send him to school; how he had 
gone and then had returned for Christ- 
mas to find his father ill. 

The queen touched his shoulder re- 
assuringly and asked him if he would 
like to be a page at court, and have 
his father made well. He fell down on 
his knees and his eyes filled with tears. 
Somehow he could not help it, he was 
so thankful. The queen excused him 
and with flying feet he raced home to 
tell the news. 


Bursting into the house, Howard 
ran from one to the other of his par- 
ents telling them his story. At first they 
looked grave; then they smiled. His 
mother’s eyes filled with tears of hap- 
piness for her husband and son. How- 
ard kissed them good night and went to 
sleep, happy. When he awoke the next 
morning a messenger had come to bring 
some handsome garments for him to 
wear to court. After breakfast he 
donned the garments and bidding his 
parents good-by for a while, he skipped 
out into the snow-covered street. When 
he had gone a little way he turned 
and waved to his mother who was 
standing in the doorway. 

Then turning q he stepped 
briskly along and again lifted his sil- 
very voice in song. — 

ag 
The Little Fairy 


By Esther Hart (10 years) 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


There was a little fairy; 
Her dress of silk was spun. 
Her hair was light and fluffy, 
And she was full of fun. 


Her wings were woven moonbeams; 
Her name was Shining Star. 

Her eyes were heavenly blue; 
She came from lands afar. 


Her slippers were spun of cobwebs; 
A crown was on her hair. 

Her cheeks were rosy pink, 
And she was bright and fair. 
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The Laughing Brook 
By Patricia Hellyer (10 years) 
Laramie, Wyo. 
The little brook laughs as it runs along 
Down through the meadow, singing its 
song, 
Skipping, dancing, laughing with glee 
As it travels its way to the sea. 
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The First Christmas Day 
By Jacqueline Dane Sharp (12 years) 
Girard. 


> 


There is a tale of old 

That has been told and retold 

Of the first Christmas day: 

How the shepherds as they lay 

Saw a heavenly sight. 

An angel appeared that night, 

Followed by a star so bright 

That the shepherds were guided by its 
light. 


The Wise Men laden with gifts, they 


say, 
Followed the star for many a day 
Until at last, at the break of morn, 
They came to Bethlehem, where Christ 
was born; 
And there asleep in a bed of hay 
The little King, the Christ child lay. 
The shepherds and Wise Men knelt 
to pray 
And so proclaimed the first Christmas 


Day. 


Heidi 


By Edna Marie Heenan (12 years) 
Richmond, Va. 


Little girl with eyes of brown, 
Ragged, tattered, faded gown, 

Curly hair and rosy cheeks, 

Lips that tremble when she speaks: 
That’s Heidi. 


Short, short dress and wee bare feet, 
Tiny face that is so sweet, 

Little hands that love to work, 

Little girl who never shirks: 

That’s Heidi. 


Well-worn Bible near at hand, 
Flowers on her table stand, 

Bare, brown feet that love to run, 
Brown eyes dancing, full of fun: 
That’s Heidi. 


White Rabbit 
By Philip Jan Hanson (8 years) 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


A little white rabbit hopped through 
the wood. 

Maybe he was looking for Red Rid- 
inghood ; 

But a dog saw him first and started a 


chase, 
So the white rabbit's hop became a 
race! 


The Magic Whistle and the 
Miser 
By Sarah Carolyn Austin (10 years) 
Providence, R. I. 


Little Snow Elf had a magic whistle 
that gave a high piercing screech when 
he blew it. Also when he blew it, the 
people who heard it gave something 
away. They just couldn’t help it. 

One day when Max the Miser was 
counting his gold he said: “I shall 
never give this gold away. I know I 
am the richest man in town, but that 
isn’t any reason why I should waste 
good money on beggars.” 

But just then little Snow Elf blew 
his magic whistle. At the very moment 
a beggar was passing the miser’s house. 
The force of the magic whistle caused 
Max the Miser to grab his gold, rush 
out, and give the beggar every cent 
of it. 

Max was furious when he realized 
what he had done. 

The beggar ran around and told ev- 
ery person how generous Max had 
been. When Max heard this he was 
very much pleased. So to keep on re- 
ceiving praise Max ceased being a 
miser. 

Little Snow Elf chuckled merrily 
over what he had done. 


The Wind 


By Teddy Van Wormer (8 years) 
Valley Cottage, N. Y. 


Oh, the wind may blow 
To and fro; 

But I, inside, 

When the dishes are dried, 
Will go outside 

And play in the snow. 
Yet cold the wind blows! 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please send us only 
your original compositions. Have one of 
your parents or your teacher write us 
a note stating that the poem or story is 
original with you. The judges read ev- 
ery poem and story carefully and select 
for publication as many of the best 
ones as there is room for. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your full name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose work is pub- 
i and also a complimentary copy 
of the magazine in which it appears. 
We regret that we cannot acknowledge 
or return unused material. 


A Leaf 


By Martha Ann Downing (11 years) 
Washington, Iowa 


Upon a limb 
Of the cherry tree 
There hangs a leaf a. 
As lonely as can be. 


It is crisp and brown, 
For it is dead 

And soon will be fluttering 
To its winter bed. 


Next year another leaf 
Will take its place, - 
And up to God 
It will lift its face. 
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My House 


By Loraine McClellan (13 years) 
Vista, Tex. 


My house is only a common one 
Away out on a farm; 

But when dusk begins to fall 
I wish for the shelter of its arms. 


Inside this little house 
Are parents kind and true, 

And brother dear and sister too, 
Who are so kind to you. 


My house may look like a common 
house 
For passers-by to see; 
But I wouldn’t exchange it for the 
world, 
For it is home to me. 


God Answers 


By Marie L. Cross (7 years) 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 


“God is my help in every need”! 
I feel it in my play; 

I know He hears my prayers at night 
And answers them each day. 
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The Kitchen Clock 


By Georgette Turner (11 years) 
Rialto, Calif. 


Ticktock, ticktock, ticktock 
Goes the kitchen clock; 

It is running—but not away. 
It is telling the time of day: 
Ticktock, ticktock, ticktock. 
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MOTIONLESS as a statue eleven-year-old 
Corky stood in front of the toyshop. He didn’t 
know that it was almost dark. He didn’t know that 
the man who owned the shop was watching him. He 
didn’t know anything except that the finest pair of 
shoe skates in town were in that window. 

Corky, who had never made a home run, who was 
always just short of the honor roll, and who was 
first in nothing else, was the best skater at Riverside 
Park. On skates his short, stocky body became swift 
and graceful. He was like a bird, skimming around 
the ice. He could cut neater figures and outrace any 
boy there. Last week he had raced the man in charge 
of the ice, who was a champion skater, and Corky 
had not been more than five feet behind him at the 
finish! 

Corky could imagine the lightness of those skates. 
With them on his feet he could do anything. He 
could picture himself gliding and swirling on the 
ice. He might even be asked to join the club that 
Hank and Bob belonged to when they saw what he 
could do on skates. 

But Corky felt sure that he could never own such 
skates. Dad had been so worried lately. He and 
Mom were always talking about business being poor, 
and there seemed to be no money for anything. 
Mom tried to make a little money go a long way, and 
she managed fine, but even Mom could not buy skates 
without money. She had said only yesterday that there 
might not be any Christmas presents this year. Corky 
did not especially care, except that after Christmas 
the boys were sure to ask him what he had got. 
Well, maybe he could pretend that he had received 
whatever he wanted. 

Boy! Those skates were swell. The price tag read 
$6.19. Corky had saved thirty-three cents toward 
buying them, but last week Mom had borrowed a 
quarter, so now there were only eight cents left. 
Eight cents from $6.19 leaves $6.11. It was such a 
large amount! 

The shopkeeper was preparing to leave for the 
night. Corky wondered if that old skeleton key he 
had found last summer would fit the lock on the 
door of the shop. There were eight pairs of skates 
in the window, and one pair might not be missed. 
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Discovery 


Edna Florell 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


But of course it would! It was the best pair there. 
Corky hunted through his pockets for the key al- 
though he knew he would never try it. It frightened 
him just to think about it. 

The shopkeeper came out, locked the door, and 
said, “It’s time you children went home.” 

Corky looked around. He had not known there 
was another child standing by the window. But there 
she was, a little girl, probably six or seven. Corky 
knew her slightly. Her nose was pressed against the 
glass and he saw that she was looking at a doll. It 
was a small doll with a dimpled face, and it had legs 
that looked as if they could walk. 

“Boy! aren’t girls dumb to like dolls when there 
are such things as skates?” thought Corky. 

The shopkeeper walked away and the girl turned 
to Corky: “My Sunday school teacher says that if 
you pray and believe you'll get what you pray for. 
It'll come. I’m going to pray hard for that doll!” 

Corky looked at her, She actually believed that 
stuff! But maybe she wanted the doll as badly as he 
wanted the skates, The girl straightened her shoul- 
ders. “I just have to have that doll.” 

“I want that pair of skates,” Corky answered, “but 
I don’t think praying will bring them to me.” 

“It would if you believed that it would,” replied 
the girl. “Believing is very important.” 

That night when Corky went to bed he remem- 
bered the little girl and her wish. Poor kid! She lived 
down in the next block. There were five or six other 
children in the family and her mother had been sick. 
She would never get that doll. After a while he just 
could not help turning his face to the wall and pray- 
ing. But he did not ask for his skates, He would get 
them some other way—or do without. “Lord, let that 
little girl have her doll,” he prayed. Then he added, 
“I'd sure like the skates, but don’t bother too much. 
Just see that she gets her doll.” 

Next evening as Corky stopped again in front of 
the window the shopkeeper came to the door. 

“Sonny,” he called, “want to run a few errands?” 

Corky did not answer; he could not! 

“Tl pay you ten cents each,” the man added. 

Thus it was that for two weeks Corky ran errands 
for Mr. Abbott after school till dark. On the Wednes- 
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day before Christmas he had $4.90, not including the 
eight cents at home, That was $4.98 in all, and $4.98 
from $6.19 leaves $1.21. He’d have to run thirteen 
errands before Christmas. Maybe he could do it. 

One evening he saw the little girl outside the shop 
again. Her nose looked white against the window- 
pane, Looking at that doll again! He hoped God had 
heard him that night because it was going to be hard 
on a kid like that if she didn’t get it. 

“I know something you don’t know,” she called 
gaily when she saw Corky inside the shop. Before he 
could answer she turned and ran away. Corky hoped 
the Lord would see that she got the doll. Now take 
himself, He was going to get his skates and he had 
not bothered the Lord about it either; that is, he 
would get the skates if he ran thirteen more errands! 

But at closing time Christmas Eve, Corky had only 
$5.48. He was such a big boy that he did not cry, but 
it was hard winking the tears back when he saw Mr. 
Abbott turning the lights off. Now there would be 
no more errands, and $5.48 from $6.19 leaves $.71. 

Mr. Abbott stopped a moment at the front window. 
When he came back, he held the skates. 

“Clerks always get a discount,” he said. “If you 
want these skates they'll cost you $5.10 counting 
your discount.” 

Corky excitedly embraced the skates. He did not 


“How do you know that your 
Prayer wasn’t answered too?” 
the lady asked Corky softly 


see the gladness in Mr. Abbott’s eyes as he dashed 
outside, He was thinking of nothing but the skates, 
the wonderful skates. And now they were his! How 
he would surprise the fellows! 

Suddenly he saw the little girl. She was coming 
up the street with a lady beside her. When the girl 
saw Corky she clapped her hands. ‘Goody! Goody!” 
she cried. “He does answer. He does! He does!” 

Corky stopped short. “Did you get your doll?” 

“No,” sang the girl, “but I didn’t ask for the doll. 
I asked that you would get your skates.” 

Corky stood still. “God didn’t answer my prayer 
then,” he said slowly. “I asked for you to get your 
doll.” 

Suddenly Corky wished more than anything else 
that God had answered his prayer. It would mean 
such a lot to have a God like that, Why, he’d rather 
have a God like that than have his new skates. 
Honest, he would! 

“How do you know that your prayer wasn’t an- 
swered too?” the lady asked him softly. “There is a 
box waiting at home for Emily, and I think in it is a 
doll, a doll with a dimpled face and legs that look 
as if they could walk.” 

Corky’s face lighted. “Oh, boy!” he said. “That's 
swell!” 
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When I hear the wondrous story 
Of that first Christmas night, 

How I wish I might have been there 
To see the holy light; 

To hear the angels singing 
Glad anthems from the sky; 

To see the great star sparkle 

And shed its beams on high. 
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Yet the heart can be a cradle 
To hold the Prince of Peace; 

Our true, loving adoration 

Of Him need never cease! 
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BD gone? sang the north wind as Bonny 
Lou and her cousin Billy whizzed down the 
hill on their new sleds. 

Billy had come to spend the holidays with Bonny 
Lou, and on Christmas morning each had found a 
shiny new sled under the tree. Now they were slid- 
ing down the hill behind Bonny Lou’s house. 

“Oh, boy!” Billy cried as their sleds came to a 
stop at the foot of the hill, “I think Christmas is the 
nicest holiday of all!” 

“So do I!” Bonny Lou agreed, “but this Christmas 
would have been much nicer if——” 

She paused and looked wistfully toward the big 
oak tree halfway up the hill. 

“If what?” Billy asked in surprise, for he could 
not think of a thing that would have made Christmas 
nicer. It had been the very nicest Christmas that he 
could imagine. 

“It would have been nicer if Mr, and Mrs. Frisky 
had been awake.” 

Billy knew that Mr. and Mrs. Frisky were the red 
squirrels that lived in the big oak, for he had helped 
Bonny Lou put water and food out for them when 

he had visited her last summer. 

“How could Mr, and Mrs, Frisky have made 
Christmas nicer?’ he asked. 

“I wanted to make a Christmas tree for them,” 
Bonny Lou explained, “but they haven’t been out 
since it snowed two weeks ago.” 

“I never heard of a Christmas tree for squirrels,” 
Billy said in surprise. rs 

In a quick rush of words Bonny Lou told Billy 
what she had planned to do. As she talked Billy’s 
éyes grew brighter and brighter. Bonny Lou pointed 
toward a baby fir tree that grew close beside the big 


oak, “That’s the tree I was going to trim for them.” 


“Can't we trim it for them yet?” Billy asked eager- 
ly. “It’s only two days after Christmas.” 
“We could if they were awake.” “a 
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Mr. Frisky sat up and scolded loudly 


“Let’s go up close to the tree and make a 
lot of noise. Maybe we can wake them up,” 
Billy suggested hopefully. 

“I never thought of that.” They hurried 
up the hill, but when they reached the big 
oak, they paused in surprise. The snow around 
the tree was covered with tiny footprints 
that led out from the tree and back again. 
And there in the crotch of the tree was Mr. 
Frisky himself. 

As they watched, Mr. Frisky dashed down 
the tree and out over the snow. Some distance 
away he began to dig rapidly. 

“What's he hunting for?” Billy asked. 

“The nuts he buried last fall.” 
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Story Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


Mr. Frisky dug in several places, but he found no 
nuts. He sat up and scolded loudly. Mrs. Frisky poked 
her head out of a hole in the tree and chattered 
back. Then she dashed down the tree and began to 
dig in the snow too, but she did not find any nuts 
either. 

“Let's fix a tree for them right away,” Billy urged. 

“All right, I have two dimes in my spending bank. 
That will be enough money.” 

“What's a spending bank?” Billy inquired. 

Bonny Lou laughed. “I have two banks. My saving 
bank and my spending bank. The money in my spend- 
ing bank is my very own to spend any time for any- 


thing without asking, but the money in my saving 
bank—that’s for when I’m big.” 

Bonny Lou and Billy hurried back to the house. 

“Mother,” said Bonny Lou, ‘Mr, and Mrs. Frisky 
are awake, and we're going to make a Christmas tree 
for them. May we go to the grocery store for the 
presents ?”” 

“Yes, but be very careful when you cross the 
street.” 

Bonny Lou took the two dimes from her spending 
bank. She gave one dime to Billy. “This is for you to 
buy something for Mr, and Mrs. Frisky with,” she 
said. 

When they reached the corner, they looked care- 
fully in every direction for cars, then hurried across 
the street and into the grocery store. 

A few moments later they came out, each carrying 
a small sack. 

When they reached home, Bonny Lou took a ball 
of cord, a pair of scissors, and a piepan from the 
kitchen cabinet and hurried to the playroom. 

“We're going to fix the things for the squirrels’ 
Christmas tree now,” she told her mother, who was 
busy in the kitchen. “We'll call you when it’s ready.” 

“Tll cut the strings and you tie these on,” her 
mother heard Billy say. 

“All right,” Bonny Lou answered. 

Then her mother heard soft little “plinks’” and 
louder “plunks” as something dropped into the pie- 
pan. “Whatever are they fixing for that tree?” she 
wondered. 

Half an hour later Bonny Lou and Billy hurried 
out to the little fir tree. Their fingers fairly flew as 
they hung the gifts on the tree. Mr. and Mrs, Frisky’s 
bright eyes watched them as they worked. 

When the tree was trimmed Billy and Bonny Lou 
ran back to the house, “Come, see the squirrels’ 
Christmas tree!” they cried. 

Bonny Lou’s mother hurried out. There stood the 
baby fir tree with peanuts and walnuts dangling 
from every branch. A pan of mixed nuts was half- 
hidden under the tree. 

“How lovely!” Bonny Lou’s mother exclaimed. 
“Will the squirrels take the nuts off the tree?” 

“Wait and you'll see,’ Bonny Lou whispered. 
While they were still watching the fir tree, Mr. 
Frisky darted across the snow, snatched a walnut 
from the pan, and dashed back up the oak tree again. 


Next morning when Bonny Lou and Billy went out 
to look at the baby fir tree, there was not a single 
nut left on it. 


“They liked their tree even if it was two days 
late, didn’t they?” Billy said with a chuckle. 
“They certainly did!” Bonny Lou smiled. 
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Dear Boosters: 

December is the last month of the year, but it is the jolliest of them 
all, This is true because nearly everyone is doing something to make 
others happy. For weeks before Christmas we make plans for giving 
gifts to those we love. We find time to do little helpful things for our 
parents, teachers, friends, and neighbors. We go about singing carols 
just for the sheer joy of expressing the good feeling we have deep down 
inside us. It is the one time of the whole year when our love and joy 
and generosity make us more than ever like the little Christ child whose 
birthday we are celebrating. 

Wouldn’t it be fun to know just what all the other Boosters are 
doing at Christmas time? Just imagine traveling to the four corners of 
our big earth and dropping in on one another as a surprise! Of course 
it is impossible for us to do this, but we can enjoy as many letters from 
our Booster friends as we have room for. And what is more important, 
we can all resolve to keep the Christmas spirit alive in our hearts and 
let it shine in our lives every day. Keeping the Booster pledge is a good 
beginning toward keeping Christmas forever. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. If 
you should like to become a member of the Booster Club, just address 
a letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins have engraved on them the likeness of the three 
monkeys who stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” and “I speak 
no evil.” A Booster may earn his pin by subscribing for WEE WisDoM 
for a friend or by securing a subscription from someone else. 

Boosters who wish prayers for themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that all requests for prayers are handed to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of persons at Unity School who 
pray for those who need help.) | 


Yesterday I was skating with a 


When Mary Margaret wrote me 
way back in September, she had 
learned the importance of being 
helpful, and thus was expressing 
the true Christmas spirit. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was so glad to get 
my membership card. I am happy to 
be a member of your club. 
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friend of mine. She fell down and 
lost her skate key. I started to go on 
and not help her look for it. Then I 
thought, No, it wouldn’t be right. So 
I stayed with her, and we soon found 
the key. Then I was glad I had helped 
her look for it. This may not seem 
very important, but just the same I 


knew it wouldn’t have been right to 
leave my friend alone to look for her 
key. 
I am also trying not to get angry and 
say unpleasant things. I hope I shall 
be a good Booster in the future. Love 
to you and all the Boosters.—Mar) 
Margaret Winkler. 

How glad we are that Viola has 
found help in The Prayer of Faith 
and in the letters that we have 
written to her since she became a 
Booster. We like to feel that the 
words we write in our letters and 
print in our magazine bring bless- 
ings to all who read them. 

Dear Secretary: It has been many 
months since I have written to you, but 
I do not forget that I am a Booster. 
I am indeed happy and proud to be 
a member of such a grand club. The 
Prayer of Faith helps me greatly in 
all that I do. It has helped me in many 
instances in securing good health and 
in other ways too. The other day while 
looking through the many joyful letters 
that I have received in the three years 
that I have been a Booster, the feeling 
of unhappiness that I had had left me, 
for the letters were absolutely packed 
with good cheer. Best wishes to all 
Boosters —Viola Bergquist. 

From the British West Indies 
George writes a happy letter that 
fits right into the thought of 
Christmas. He has discovered that 
God is everywhere, and that no 
matter where a Booster lives God 
is right there to help. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very happy 
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since I became a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. I am trying my 
best to keep the pledge, and it is help- 
ing me a lot. Whenever I get angry 
and am about to say ugly words, I 
remember that I am a member of the 
club, and then I laugh at myself. 

I always try to help others in every 
possible way. I read the story on the 
Booster page about the lonely boy, and 
I really enjoyed it. 

Our holidays are near at hand, and 
I wish all the Boosters a happy time, 
remembering that wherever we are 
there God is in the midst of us. 
—George A. Phillips. 

Alethea Jean has surely caught 
the real spirit of Christmas, for 
she feels “happy all over.” When 
you read her letter you will un- 
derstand that she is also wise and 
kind. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very glad I 
joined the Words Booster Club, 


deeds, 


Day 
Is not very far away. 


because it makes me feel happy all 
over. 
I have learned The Prayer of Faith 
he say it every night before I go to 
d. 


One cay my sister and I were rid- 
ing our bikes and we saw a little bird 
that could not fly very well. I picked 
it up and took it home and gave it 
some food and water. Then I took it 
down in the woods and put it in a 
little tree and after a while it flew 
away.—Alethea Jean Lauer. 


The angels’ song of long ago 
was “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” Our own Christmas would 
not be complete without giving a 
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Signs of Christmas 


Friendly smiles and loving 


Plans to meet another’s needs: 
These are signs that Christmas 


thought to peace. Kenneth gives 
us something to think about in his 
letter, for he knows that loving 
thoughts and kind words are nec- 
essary to keep peace between na- 
tions as well as between boys and 
girls. 

Dear Secretary: For a present last 
Christmas my auntie sent me a sub- 
scription for WEE WispoM. She could 
not have given me a better present. 
Now she has made me a member of 
the Booster Club, which is better still. 

I wonder if there are many other 
Boosters in England. I would like to 
know just how many there are. If only 
those who caused the war had been 
brought up with WEE WIsDOM there 
probably would be no war now. 


As soon as the magazine arrives I 
am very eager to see the puzzles, poems, 
and all the rest of it. All the letters I 
receive from you are kept in an en- 
velope. Best wishes to all Boosters. 
—Kenneth Sidebottom (England). 


And a “Merry Christmas” to 
all Boosters everywhere! 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


Harold Bondurant (8), Rte. 2, New 
Holland, Ohio; Mamie Jo Smith (11), 
302 W. Dittmar St., San Antonio, 
Tex.; Beverly Mae Abear (13), Box 
116, Deerwood, Minn.; Alfred Martin 
Lachney (11), Le Moyen, La.; Mabel 
M. Myers (14), Rte. 4, Harrisonburg, 
Va.; Ardell Pobanz (13) and Ardis 
Pobanz (13), Rte. 1, Oakfield, Wis. ; 
Earlene Hamel (10), 515 W. 3d St. 
S., Assumption, IIl.; Dolores Kreidler 


(11), 125 Logan St., Lewistown, Pa.; 
William Russell Quest (14), Milledge- 
ville, Ill.; Peter Nemetz (10), Rte. 3, 
Box 88, Lena, Wis.; Donald Alsteen 
(11), Rte. 3, Box 96, Lena, Wis.; 
Jule Hallett (11), Rte. 3, Box 110, 
Lena, Wis.; Deloros La Fave (13), 
Rte. 3, Lena, Wis.; Mary Ann 
Kowalczyk (13), Rte. 3, Lena, Wis.; 
Marjorie Chester (12), 520 W. 10th 
St., Claremont, Calif.; Mary Jane Hol- 
leman (8), c/o Holleman’s, Seneca, 
S. C.; Ann Harrington (11) and 
Esther Harrington (8), 556 County 
St., New Bedford, Mass.; Otto Doffee 
(10), Esther Doffee (12), Bernice 
Boeckel (11), and Robert Boeckel 
(12), all of Beulah, N. Dak.; Alice 
Baumgart (14), 4009 Cloverlea St., 
Brentwood, Pa.; Billy Thomas (9), 
910 Third St., Webster City, Iowa; 
Sophie Skrypek (14), Rosie Skrypek 
(13), Rosemary Gill (12), Annie 
Rylko (14), Jane Zawistowski (12), 
Virginia Lucyynski (13), Lorraine 
Materna (11), and Evelyn Materna 
(14), all of Conrath, Wis.; Edna 
Durkin (14), 4202 Drexel Blvd., 
Chicago, IIll.; Miss Marion Howard 
(11), Ethelyn Howard (14), Betty 
Howard (10), Doris Pennington (14), 
Donald Leonard (13), Richard Leon- 
ard (10), Mary Alice Smith (13), 
Richard Smith (11), all of Eagle, 
Mich.; Marlys Ann Cashion (11), 
Lake Village, Ark.; Alice Ann Heaton 
(10), 316 Poplar St., Nelsonville, 
Ohio; Phyllis Gabel (11), 53 Norman 
St., Springmont, Pa.; Joan Crie (11), 
53 Beechwood St., Thomaston, Me.; 
Genevieve Green (11) and Francis 
Green (9), Rte. 4, Cohocton, N. Y.; 
Joann Marie Foucart (10), 61 Chest- 
nut St., Lewistown, Pa.; Beverly Vir- 
ginia Nein (13), 39 Feeder Ave., 
Lewiston, Pa.; Lenora Olson (13), 
Rte. 1, Roosevelt, Minn.; Jean Louise 
Keller (11), 222 Cleveland Blvd., 
Caldwell, Idaho; Velva Mae Cafferty 
(12), Rte. 2, Broadwater, Nebr. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Our Father gives us everything, 
And all His gifts are good; 
We thank Him for our health 

and strength, 
Our home and clothes and 
food. 
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HE WIDE front door of Miss Morgan’s home 

opened and light fell across the porch onto the 
snow. It made a long, white path to the big hay- 
filled sled where the Spartans waited for their teacher 
on their way to sing Christmas carols to their neigh- 
bors. 

Sitting in the back of the sled between Chink and 
Coralee, Kegs thought: “Nothing can ruin tonight! 
Everyone’s done everything to make it a dandy 
Christmas Eve!” 

Miss Morgan stepped into the lighted doorway. 
Beside her was a little girl with long brown curls, 
wearing a bright-red coat and hood and shining red 
leggings. 

“That must be Louise,” Coralee whispered. “I’m 
glad we asked her to go with us. She'll be fun!” 

“Maybe,” said Chink skeptically, “To me she looks 
spoiled even if she is dressed Christmasy.” 

The girl came dancing down the walk ahead of 
Miss Morgan, At the sled Miss Morgan said, “This 
is my niece Louise.” 

The Spartans knew about her. She lived in Chicago, 
and Miss Morgan had not seen her for years. 

They moved over to make room for her on the 
hay; but she hesitated, looking over the sled with a 
sweep of her big blue eyes. 

_ David was driving, and the place beside him had 
been kept for Miss Morgan, but Louise squeezed in 
ahead of her aunt. 

“The hay’s scratchy,” she complained, “and be- 
sides I want to see the horses.” 

Kegs wriggled down in the nest he had made for 
himself and tried to make it more comfortable. 

He thought, “I hadn’t noticed that the hay 
scratches, but it does.”” And then he smiled, “It 
smells awfully sweet, anyway, and I like it.” 

A little later, while David was sending the horses 
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Kegs Keeps 
Christmas Eve 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


at a brisk trot down the road to the Sutton farm, he 
heard Louise say: “Red Sloan, stop tickling my ear! 
I don’t like redheads, They’re dumb!” 

Red did not answer. He rolled to the back of the 
sled and curled up on the hay to watch the sky and 
its tumbled silver clouds as if he thought a girl like 
Louise was hardly worth noticing. Coralee lifted 
her hand to her snug knit cap. It covered her red 
curls, but it was plain that she did not like what 
Louise had said. 

Kegs glanced at Miss Morgan, Andy was telling 
her a joke. Kegs was glad she had not heard Louise, 
for she would have been embarrassed. 

With a grin he said to Louise, “Red’s not dumb! 
He gets some of the best grades in our class, Ask 
your aunt.” - 

Louise tossed her curly brown head. 

“If he does,” she said, “it’s probably because the 
other children are as fat as you are! Fat people are 
dumb too!” 

“Ouch!” said Kegs good-humoredly, but he felt 
a little stunned. He had never before heard anyone 
talk as if he wanted to make others unhappy. 

Beside him Chink said mischievously, “You like 
curly brown hair, don’t you, Louise?” 

Louise flashed him a smile. 

“I think curly brown hair is the prettiest of all!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Whee-oo!” Red whistled. Kegs knew that he was 
thinking that Louise was conceited, but he would not 
say so. 

“I wish you could see Coralee’s hair,” said Chink, 
dreamily. “She has the prettiest curls!” 

Louise turned to look at Coralee. 

“I guess boys don’t know much about curls,” she 
said, ‘“Let’s see yours.” 

Coralee laughed. 
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“They're under my cap,” she said. “And anyway, 
you wouldn’t like them, They're as fiery as my cousin 
Red's.” 

Louise laughed too, “I told you boys didn’t know 
about curls!” 

Just then they drove up to the Sutton farmhouse, 
and everyone tumbled off the sled and started for 
the big elm by the porch. 

“Wait,” Louise shrilled, “I want to stand in front 
and sing a solo, The rest of you can join in the 
chorus.” 

Miss Morgan heard that, but to Kegs’s surprise, she 
did not correct Louise. She turned away, looking 
very uncomfortable. 

When Mr. Sutton invited the singers in to eat 
cranberry pie, Kegs saw Louise look over the table, 
measuring each piece of pie with her eyes, Without a 
word she stepped in between David and Andy, 

“She’s got the biggest piece,” Chink whispered to 
Kegs. 

When they had returned to the sled, Chink climbed 
up swiftly and sat down beside David in the place 
that Louise had had. 

“That's mine!” Louise cried. “You have to get 
up!” 

Chink grinned at her. “Why? I thought this sled 
belonged to David's father.” 

Louise shrugged. “Maybe it does, dummy. But you 


Before Kegs reached the first of the giant pines the 
ogs saw Louise and began barking 


know very well I sat there first. Make him get up, 
Auntie!” 

Louise sounded angry enough to burst into tears 
and shout and stamp. Miss Morgan looked distressed. 

“Why, Louise!” she protested; but Kegs reached 
forward and pulled Chink by his coat. 

“Come back here, Chink,” he whispered. “She’s 
our guest, and we poor dumb fats and reds need 

ou.” 

Chink crawled out of the way. To Kegs he whis- 
pered scornfully: “She may be our guest, but you 
can’t tell me that she doesn’t have tantrums! If she 
gets started, she'll act even worse than this!” 

“Then don’t start her,” Kegs. whispered back, “and 
don’t let Miss Morgan hear you.” 

He knew now that Miss Morgan had not cor- 
rected Louise because she did not want to make her 
niece’s ugly actions any easier to see than they already 
were. But Chink and Red did not understand. 
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Chink grunted, “Huh! Someone 
ought to teach Miss Louise a thing 
or two!” 

Red growled from the back of 
the sled: “I want to go home. 
She's spoiling everything.” 

“She can’t if we won't let her,” 
Kegs insisted. “And Mrs. Han- 
levy’s expecting us. Andy and I 
did errands for her this evening, 
and she wants us to sing the carol 
I composed last year.”” He laughed. 
“She’s been planning for this a 
long time and even her dogs have 
got used to my singing!” 

“I wish you'd sing alone, Kegs,” 
Coralee said eagerly. “I'd like to 
see what they do.” 

“Oh, David,” Andy called, “let 
me off here! I told Mrs, Hanlevy 
I'd get some things from the cave 
for her when we came.” 

“You've got food in there!” 
Chink exclaimed, “Maybe apples 
—or ice cream. What do you say, 
Andy?” 

“Nothing,” said Andy myste- 
riously. 

Louise turned. 

“You tell,” she commanded, “I 
want to know.” 

Andy shook his head. “It’s not 
my secret.” 

“You're mean,” she flared at 
him. “Auntie,” she said as David 
stopped the horses, “you make 
him tell!” 

Andy dropped from the sled. 
Kegs was glad he got away so 
quickly. No one would think of 
quizzing him about Mrs, Hanlevy’s 
secret; and Miss Morgan could 
say: “He’s gone, Louise. We'll 
find out soon enough.” 

“I don’t want to wait!” Louise 
said bitterly, “He's a horrid old 
meany!”” 

Miss Morgan put a hand on 
Louise’s arm, but she shrugged it 
off and pouted all the way to the 
big gates, As they entered the wide 
white yard that stretched away un- 
der the tall black pines, she found 
a new interest. 
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“I want to go first, singing 
‘Jingle Bells,” she announced, “] 
want the rest of you to follow 
like a procession.” 

“But we're going to sing Kegs’s 
carol,” said David. “Coralee sings 
it beautifully and——” 

“She can’t sing any better than 
I can,” Louise said hotly. 

Without giving Miss Morgan 
or anyone else a chance to speak, 
she jumped from the sled and 
started for the house on the run. 

With grave eyes Miss Morgan 
looked after her. 

“If I had known she was going 
to act like this,” she said, “I 
would never have brought her.” 

In the shadows under the tall 
black trees that grew all the way 
back to the house, two dark 
shapes appeared. 

Chink said: “Mrs. Hanlevy’s 
dogs are coming! Louise is a 
stranger and she shouldn’t have 
gone alone.” 

“Wait here so they won’t get ex- 
cited,” said Kegs. “I think they'll 
know me.” 

He climbed over the side of the 
sled and ran after Louise but she 
was far ahead. Before he reached 
the first of the giant pines, the 
dogs saw her and began barking. 
She turned and came screaming 
toward him, but she could not run 
so fast as the dogs. 

“That’s the wrong thing to do,” 
Kegs called to her. “Talk to them. 
Let them know you're their 
friend!” 

Louise paid no attention to him. 


From behind him, he heard 
Coralee cry: “Sing to them, Kegs! 
Sing!” 

He caught the idea. His voice 
would reach them faster than his 
legs could. He lifted his head and 
began to sing in a clear voice that 
carried through the cold night air. 
At first the dogs did not seem to 
hear. They came on leaping and 
barking, closing the gap between 
Louise and themselves. 
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“Sweet Child of Bethlehem,” 
he sang, putting into the words all 
the friendliness he could. All at 
once the dogs must have got the 
message he was trying to give 
them, for their excitement lessened 
and their barking stopped. When 
they came abreast of him, Kegs 
put out his hand and they came to 
him, leaping about him in greet- 
ing, as if they knew that he was 
not an intruder to be driven away 
but a friend to be welcomed. 

Louise reached the sled and 
threw herself weeping into Miss 
Morgan’s arms. 

“Come on,” said Chink. “We 
ought to get close, so Mrs. Han- 
levy can hear us singing.” 

“No,” whimpered Louise, “I 
don’t want to go there!” 

“Of course you do,” Miss Mor- 
gan corrected her, “You're in trou- 
ble now because you've thought 
all the time about getting your 
own way instead of doing your 
part to make this a real Christmas 
Eve. But now you're going to 
help.” 

Louise gulped. It seemed for a 
moment as if she could not speak, 
but as she looked into her aunt’s 
grave face, her promise came in a 
tush: “I'll try, Auntie. Really, I'll 

“Look,” Coralee said, pointing 
down the avenue of trees. “Andy’s 
carrying an ice-cream freezer to 
the back door. I believe Mrs. Han- 
levy’s as glad to have us as we are 
to be here!” 

Kegs smiled, He was thinking 
of the Christmas tree Mrs. Hanlevy 
had asked him and Andy to dec- 
orate for the Spartans and of the 
gifts she had piled about it as a 
surprise for them. 

“You're coming to bring 
cheer to me,” she had said, “and 
Im meeting you in the same 
spirit.” 

Nothing can spoil Christmas 
now, he thought, and no one is 
going to try. 


Keep the Christmas 


Tree Green 


By Bert Kent 


HIS is how to keep the needles 
on a Christmas tree. 

First cut two 114-inch by 11/- 
inch boards 20 inches long (A). 
Where they cross at the center (B) 
cut a groove in the top board so 
that it will fit down smooth and 
snug over the one underneath. 
Into each of the four ends, drive 
a staple (C). On top of this cross- 
bar fasten a board 12 inches square 
and 14 inch thick (D). In the 
middle of this board cut a hole just 


the size for a two-gallon bucket 
to sit in securely. 

Paint the stand a Christmas- 
tree green when completed. 

On Christmas Eve the Christmas 
tree is set in the bucket, wires are 
passed through the staples and 
drawn taut by wrapping them 
around the tree trunk just above 
the bucket until the tree stands 
straight and firm, By keeping the 
bucket at least half full of water 
the tree will stay fresh and green 
all through the holidays, Try it! 


December 27 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


300% ANNIVERSARY : 
OF PRINTING BY COLOMIALAMEWICA 


UNITED STATES | 
POSTAGE 


THREE CENTS 
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AVE you ever tried to imag- 
ine what our world would 
be like without some familiar 
thing like glass, gasoline, electric- 
ity, steel, or coal? Try the same 
sort of make-believe and imagine a 
world without printing. Then you 
will understand why the three- 
hundredth birthday of the first 
printing press in colonial America 
was important enough to be hon- 
ored by the United States stamp we 
picture this month. 

In a world without printing we 
should have no newspapers, no 
magazines like WEE WISDOM to 
amuse us, no storybooks, There 
would not even be any postage 
stamps for us to collect. There 
would be no paper money. Indeed 
our world would be changed! 

No one is certain just whom we 
have to thank for the useful art of 
reproducing words and pictures on 
paper by the means of raised 
wooden blocks (later metal 
blocks) and ink. The oldest 
printed book in existence was 
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made in China in the year 868. 
After that the Chinese continued 
to do some printing, but the art 
did not grow as it should have 
grown because the Chinese alpha- 
bet, with its thousand-odd char- 
acters, was too hard to carve out 
of wood. 

Europe was much behind China 
in learning to print. For hundreds 
of years practically the only way 
of passing written knowledge on 
to others was through manuscripts 
which monks (men who had de- 
voted themselves to retired lives 
in monasteries) patiently lettered 
by hand. They did beautiful work, 
but it was so slow that copying 
one or two books took a lifetime. 
Few people in those days could 
read, Since there were not nearly 
enough books to go around, only 
churchmen and the very rich 
owned books, and many of the rich 
could not read. 

Several different men have some 
claim to the honor of being the 
first European printer. However 
Johann Gutenberg, of Mainz, 
Germany, is most generally con- 
sidered to have been the first 
European to print with movable 
type. The famed Gutenberg Bible, 
the first printed Bible, came from 
his press not many years before 
Columbus set forth on the voyage 
on which he discovered America. 

The printing press pictured on 
our United States stamp was the 
first one in the American colonies, 
but it came two hundred years 
after Gutenberg. The Reverend 
Jesse Glover left England with it; 
but he died during the voyage to 
America. When the press arrived 
in America, a man named Stephen 
Day and his son Matthew set up 
the press at Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts, and produced their first 
piece, “The Freeman’s Oath,” in 
1639. 

This press, as you can see from 
the stamp, would not look at home 
in a modern print shop. It had to 
be inked by a hand roller and then 
laboriously pressed down by hand 
to impress the type upon the paper, 
Today if you should go to the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
at Washington, you would see 
sleek modern presses turning out 
sheets of perfect stamps so rapidly 
that your eye could scarcely follow 
the paper as it whipped through 
them automatically. Hardly a hu- 
man hand is needed, because each 
press seems almost to think as it 
works. 

The coming of the first press to 
America is well worth celebrating 
by the issuing of a stamp in its 
honor. 


The Reindeer 
By Elizabeth Newell 


“I’m strong,” said the handsome 
reindeer. 
“But I browse and rest up all the 


year; 
I must help pull Santa’s 
sleigh 
Such a very long way, 
And he depends on me, my 
dear.” 
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It's Easy to Make 
Five-Pointed Stars 


By Gladys Martin 


ENLARGED 


Do you want to make some 
stars for use on the Christmas 
tree or on Christmas cards or 
packages? Here are two easy ways 
to make them. 

Perhaps the easier way is to 
fold a strip of paper in the form 
of a knot. Try first with a strip 
of paper 1 inch wide and about 
10 inches long. The strip must be 
perfectly uniform in width if you 
wish to make a perfect star. 

First fold a knot in the paper as 
shown in the illustration and pull 
it as tight as you can with all 
edges flat. Cut off the ends to 
form a pentagon (five-sided fig- 
ure). Trace an outline of the 
pentagon on another piece of 
paper. Join all the corners with 
dotted lines (figure 3) and you 
will find the outline of a five- 
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pointed star, Cut on the lines and 
use this for a pattern, The wider 
the strip of paper the bigger the 
star will be. 

The first picture shows how to 
begin the knot, the second one 
how to press it down flat, and the 
third how to join the corners to 
make the outline. 

The second star is also made 
by folding paper. It is a five- 
pointed star also but a bit differ- 
ent in shape. The size of the star 
depends on the size of the paper 
used. For a pattern use a piece of 
paper 6 inches square. Fold the 
square exactly in half (figure 5). 
Find the center of the bottom of 
the fold and fold again from this 
point to form two angles, A and 
B. The angle B must be twice as 
large as angle A. You will have 


to guess at it but later you will 
find out if it is the correct size. 

Now fold line C over to line D 
(figure 7). Then fold line Y over 
to line Z, If the edges do not come 
together your angles in figure 6 
are not correct and you will have 
to begin again and fold it all over. 
If the edges do match all right, 
draw a line (M) from the upper 
corner to a point on the folded 
edge (figure 8) and cut on the 
line. Open up the paper and 
you will have a star like the one 
in figure 9. A little practice in fold- 
ing and cutting the paper will 
help you to make a perfect star. 

Either of these stars may be 
made larger or smaller than your 
pattern by measuring the distances 
to each point of the star and then 
measuring equal distances on these 
lines, inside the pattern if you 
want a smaller star and outside 
the pattern if you want a larger 
one (figures 4 and 10). 


as 
Happy Thoughts 


For the week of December 1 
God dwells within me. Hour by 
hour 
I'm guided safely by His power. 


For the week of December 8 


God knows my needs; His lov- 
‘ing care 
Infolds His children everywhere. 


For the week of December 15 


Sickness can never master me, 
Because God is my health, you 
see. 


For the week of December 22 


My Christmas gift to God shall 
be 
More love for all humanity. 


For the week of December 29 


I pray for peace; then do my part 
By holding peace thoughts in my 
heart. 


December 29 
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How interesting it is to have a 
hobby! When we grow tired of 
everything else or the weather 
makes it seem best to stay indoors 
we can turn to our hobby and put 
in many happy hours, If we choose 
our hobby wisely, it not only en- 
tertains us but it helps us in our 
schoolwork also. 

If you have not written us about 
your hobby, do it now. Use not 
more than 150 words and address 
your letter to Editor, Our Hob- 
bies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Be sure to give your 
name and address. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: 1 have 
not heard of anyone else having a 
hobby like mine, so I thought I would 
write to tell you about it. It is collect- 
ing the labels from tin cans. It is very 
easy to do, and it is not expensive. I 


have not been collecting these labels 
very long, but already I have thirty 
labels. This is a hobby that can be fol- 
lowed in any season.—Josephine W hite 
(11 years), Greensboro, Vt. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is a very 
common one, although I have not seen 
a letter telling about a hobby like 
mine. It is fancy skating. I have been 
skating for two years and have passed 
my third and fourth class tests. Every 
year the club holds contests for dif- 
ferent cups. I enter them every year 
and have come in second in all of the 
six contests. This year the Canadian 
championships were held at the Minto 
Club, to which I belong. They lasted 
for two days, and I went to see them 
each day.—Nancy Minnes (10 years), 
11 Euclid Ave., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is art. Ev- 
ery Christmas and Easter I make my 
own greeting cards, but I do not send 
my own cards to everyone, as it takes 
considerable time to make each one. I 


also tint snapshots with a set of oil 
paints made for that kind of work. | 
can make many different shades of 
color with my transparent medium, 
The pictures look so much nicer when 
they are colored, and I enjoy doing this 
lovely work. I have a pyrography set 
which contains an electric pencil. With 
it I can make designs on wood, 
leather, or other materials. I am mak- 
ing a belt now on which I have drawn 
my own design. I enjoy my hobby very 
much, and it is useful as well as en- 
tertaining.—Elizabeth Steeves (12 
years), Macdonald College, Quebec, 
Que., Canada. 


The Sign 
in the Sky 


(Continued from page 13) 


a lullaby to her infant son, whom 
she called Jesus, The Wise Men 
stopped before the entrance to the 
stable and listened to Mary’s song. 
Then they got off their camels, 
and carrying the treasures they 
had brought, they went inside to 
kneel at the cradle of the new- 
born babe. 

The search of the Wise Men 
was over, They had found the long 
promised Savior. 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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| The Angel Said 
| (Continued from page 7) 


manger scene for my mother’s 
Christmas present. So I drew that. 


By Lucille Ison 


Was it all right?” Ann asked. 

“Was it all right?” Miss Webb's 
eyes were misty. “Oh, my dear, it 
was beautiful.” She put her arm 
around Ann’s shoulders, “And you 
won't ever be afraid again, will 
you?” 

“No.” Ann smiled as she 
looked up at Miss Webb, and then 
at her class members standing 
near. ‘I have learned to listen to 
the angel.” 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom thoy wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Christmas Table Decorations 
By Joanne Dee 


HESE Christmas decorations 

are so easy to make that you 
will want to make an extra set or 
two to give as Christmas presents. 
If you will make six or more of 
one kind and then paste them on 
cards, you will have place cards 
for a party. As a centerpiece for 
the table simply group some of the 
decorations around a candle. 

First buy some large, white gum- 
drops and some little red wooden 
beads from the ten-cent store. You 
will also need some red and some 
green paper and a supply of tooth- 
picks painted green with your 
water colors. 

To make A cut four holly leaves 
from green paper. Make them 
about 2 inches long and crease 
them lengthwise to make the cen- 
ter vein, Punch the pointed end of 
a toothpick through one end of 
one of the leaves and pull it up 
to within 14 inch of the other end 
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Pattern for D 


of the toothpick, In the same man- 
ner attach three more leaves and 


then stick the pointed end of the — 


toothpick into a gumdrop. To at- 
tach the berries, split the flat end 
of the toothpick into three parts 
and place a red bead on each little 
end. 

To make B cut out six circles 
from green paper or green felt. 
Make the smallest circle 34 inch 
across and each succeeding circle 
Y% inch larger. This will make the 
largest circle 1 inch across, Push 
the pointed end of a toothpick 
through the smallest circle first and 
then add the next larger circle. 
Continue in this manner until all 
six circles are in place. Now push 
the toothpick into a gumdrop so 
the tree will stand up. Top the 
tree with a red bead. 

To make C cut out of red paper 
three poinsettia blossoms, using 
the pattern pictured, Fold a sheet 


of green paper, and cut out two 
leaves at a time, having the stem 
ends of the leaves on the fold. 
Now push the pointed end of a 
toothpick through a blossom and 
then through the center of two 
leaves and stick into a gumdrop. 
Put three flowers on one gumdrop 
as shown in the picture. 

To make D cut from green 
paper the tree as given in the pat. 
tern for D. Roll the paper into a 
cone and paste the outside edge 
down. Put a toothpick through 
the cone and into a gumdrop. Curl 
back the points around the bot- 
tom of the tree, Top the tree with 
a red bead. 

Answers to Last 
Month’s Puzzles: 


A Day to Guess 
Thanksgiving Day 
A Forest of Hidden Trees 
1. Walnut, 2. willow, 3. hawthorn, 
4. honey locust, 5. cottonwood 
A Singing Puzzle 
1. Thrush, 2. swallow, 3. catbird, 4. 
bobol/nk, 5. wren: ROBIN 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER 
WEE WISDOM 
Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year's subscription ' 
for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my} 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


Street 
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Crossword Puzzle 


By Violet Thomas. Hartmann 


ACROSS 
2. To inquire 
4. “A boy’s name 
6. Gay, happy 
10. An exclamation 
11. A musical tone 
14. Happiness 
16. Preposition, ~~ 
akin 


17. An exclamation 


18. Postscript 

(abbr.) 

19. Louisiana 

(abbr.) 
my | DOWN 

; 1. Best holiday of 

the whole year 
(abbr.) 

2. Conjunction 
we 3. People of the 
same family 

5. Something we 
breathe 

6. A small rug 
ee 7. An inquiry 

8. Railroad (abbr.) 
cesses 9. Opposite of no 
— 12. A place we love 

13. Young males 


15. A young female 
child 


these ‘Books for 
Christmas 


ADVENTURES) 
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It is time to be thinking of Christmas 
gifts, and when you make out your list 
be sure to include the following books 
forn.some of your friends. The first two 
are for’children ten years old and older; 
the last for children of six to ten. 


ADVENTURES 
(A New Book) 


This is a thrilling pioneer story. It tells 
of Jet Stockwell’s experiences on his 
long trek across the prairies in a cov- 
ered wagon, of his strange new life in 
the wilderness out West, where there 
were no houses and no neighbors. Illus- 
trated and bound in cloth, this book is $1. 


HOW JIMMY CAME THROUGH 


Jimmy Hardesty had never done any- 
thing but play and have fun until his 
father was hurt in an accident. How 
Jimmy met the change successfully and 
made his parents proud of him is a 
story that your friends will enjoy. The 
book has attractive stiff covers and pio 
tures in silhouette. Price, 50 cents. 


STORY FRIENDS 


Four delightful stories are found in this 
book: “The Sculptor’s Little Daughter,” 
“Billy Brag," “Little Dog dst," and “This 
Is Josefita.” Clever illustrations and 
large type add to the attractiveness of 
this book. In cloth, 50 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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et 1S FOR MOTHER AND pyp 
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OME PERSONS like to send practical gifts, others gay, ex- 
S travagant things, but better than either of these is the in- 
spirational gift that brings a friend new ideas for happier liv- 
ing. Unity periodicals are inspirational gifts, and there is one 
for each of your friends. 


E E K L Y U N | TY Whether your friend is acquainted with Truth literature 

or not, he will respond to the practical, human-interest 
appeal of WEEKLY UNITY. Here he finds brief articles with usable ideas, stories 
of actual happenings, true accounts of answered prayer, reprints of current news 
items of a religious nature, and other features; WEEKLY UNITY brings eight 
pages of inspiration each week. 


lJ N | TY This is the ideal gift for your friend who is advanced in the study of 
Truth. Devoted to Christian healing and Christian living, it carries 
articles by outstanding Truth teachers, as well as poems, helps from Unity’s healing 
department, testimonials, and a metaphysical interpretation of the International 
Bible lessons. Charles Fillmore, cofounder of the Unity movement, is the editor. 


D A | L Y & 0 R D A page lesson for every day of the month, as well as a number 

of short articles and poems—this is what your friend will find 
in the pocket-sized publication known as DAILY WORD. As he meditates upon 
the thought for the day, he will receive additional good from the united thoughts of 
thousands of others who meditate on the same idea. 


a R 0 iH e E § § The appeal of PROGRESS is not to persons of any special age 

but to everyone with a youthful viewpoint. It is a beautifully illus- 
trated story magazine, many of its stories being drawn from real life and each one 
showing how to apply some principle of Truth. In addition it carries poems and 
stimulating articles. 


0 D | N E This fifty-page publication, made up of interesting 

articles and success stories, will be appreciated by your 
business friends, whether men or women. The keynote of its message is that Chris- 
tian principles can be used successfully in carrying on business and, further, that 
they must be used to assure permanent success. 


THE PRICE OF EACH UNITY $] 
PERIODICAL IS - - - - - A YEAR 


Send your orders now so that we may enter them and mail the first copies 


of the magazines just in time for Christmas. With each gift subscription zm 
we send a beautiful folder announcing the name of the donor. 


INITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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. a every issue of Wee Wisdom is packed 
with fun and instead of being just one gift 
it is really twelve fascinating gifts in one! So 
why not let Wee Wisdom be your gift to your 
friends this Christmas? 

Use the gift blank that is inclosed in this 
number, and be sure to send your order now 
so that Wee Wisdom will get to your friends 
in time for Christmas. Each friend will re- 
ceive a lovely folder announcing that the 
magazine is a gift from you. Wee Wisdom 
is $1 a year; three years, $2.50. 


(9) (OF can be ordered at a saving with 
$$ any of the magazines listed below: 


Wee Wisdom 


with Reader’s Digest . $3.50 
with Etude Music Magazine ...............--.--.--------0-0-000-+- $3.10 
with Popular Mechanics , $3.15 
with Nature Magazine $3.50 
with American and Woman’s Home Companion ........ $4.00 


(These two to same address) 


THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES 
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917 TRACY AVENUE KANSAS CITY, MO. ae: 4 


